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THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  tHE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IN 
PRCKIiiOTING  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 

RELATIONS 


Since  the  latter  psrt  at  the  last  century  the  world,  because 
of  advances  in  science  and  techniques  of  producticm,  has  wit- 
nessed a  vast  development  of  unions  and  groupings  among 
nations  in  Howling  with  their  ro™"***"  probfems.  Such  public 
and  private  associations  as  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, international  commercial  or  industrial  cartels,  labor 
unions,  the  Unimsal  Postal  UnioB,  and  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  all  bear  witness  to  a  growing  recognition 
before  the  World  War  of  the  interdependence  in  economic  life 
between  peofdes.  Under  audi  an  irreaistible  prow  oi  world  eco- 
nomic integration,  international  cooperati<m  has  become  more 
compelling  and  indispensable.  The  experience  of  these  years  is  a. 
sufficient  argument  for  the  statement  in  the  Final  Report  at  the 
World  Economic  Conference  of  1927  that  "prosperity  is  not  some- 
Uiing  which  oan  be  enjoyed  in  small  compartments."^ 

The  World  War  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  this  mavtmeaL 
The  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization  nqpcesents  the  latest  and  the  most  important 
of  sudi  development.  "It  may  truly  be  said",  observed  Sir 
George  Paish,  "that  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  product  of 
modem  eoonomie  ^ym^i*MMi«,  and  that  iMit  for  the  growing  inter- 
dependence of  the  nations  the  League  could  not  and  would  not 
have  been  created."^  Professor  Manley  Hudson  very  aptly  re- 
marked that  "lor  a  truer  view  of  the  League  of  Nations  we  must, 
regard  it  ...  as  a  new  metiiod  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
eyis^^^ing  States  for  cooperation  to  meet  those  needs  of  world 
society  which  can  not  be  net  by  national  action."^ 

The  purpose  of  the  League,  according  to  its  Preunble,  is  to 
promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  internatinal 


iFM  Report  ot  <fc«  World  Eeomomic  CoH|Meiice,  1927  (C  E.  L  44), 
p.  15. 

2  "The  World  Economic  Ctnierenoe,"  ComUmtpovmni  BtvimOt  VoL 
CXXXn,  pp.  9-14  (July,  1927). 

;  :  -tOBoted  by  HiMrard-Bllii,  Jtto  Or<pm»  AnMai*.  mi»d  Wmidmg  ^  <fc« 
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peace  and  security.  The  political  work  of  pacification  under- 
taken by  the  League  could  not  be  compredended  wiUunit  simul- 
taneously endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  economic  causes  of  war 
and  to  iminrove  those  ecoxuaxdc  conditions  which  often  give  rise 
to  international  friction.  It  was  primarily  for  these  reasons 
that  Article  23(e),  from  which  the  League  derives  its  direct 
mandate  in  dealing  with  international  commercial  relations,  was 
inserted  in  the  League  Covenant.  The  League  to  achieve  peace 
and  promote  prosperity  therefore  has  as  its  vital  task  the  im- 
prov«nent  of  intematioQal  commearcial  relations. 

The  League  began  its  existence  at  a  time  when  the  economic 
and  financial  problems  of  the  post-war  world  were  at  their  worst. 
In  the  field  of  finance  were  the  problans  of  depreciated  cur- 
rencies, unbalanced  budgets,  and  threatened  national  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  field  economics  were  those  of  constantly  mounting 
tariffs  and  other  impediments  to  intemati«»ial  trade.  So  long  as 
currencies  and  public  finances  were  in  disorder  no  stable  re- 
building of  the  economic  system  was  possible.  The  League's 
efforts  during  its  first  six  years  very  naturally  took  place  in  the 
financial  field. 

Durii^  this  period,  however,  attention  was  given  to  secon- 
dary matters,  and  m  particular,  to  measures  intended  (1)  to 
safeguard  international  commerce  against  excessive  and  unjust 
customs  mid  similar  formalities;  (2)  to  protect  against  unfair 
and  dishonest  commercial  practices;  (3)  to  discourage  the  re- 
strictive or  discriminatory  treatment  applied  to  foreign  nationals 
and  enterprises;  and  (4)  to  inromote  better  means  lot  the  settle* 
ment  of  commercial  differences  by  fri«idly  arbitration. 

s^nno  1923  international  agreement  was  sought  for  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  6t  foreign  nationals  and  enterprises.  Two 
series  of  recommendations  communicated  to  the  Members  of  the 
League  in  May,  1923,  and  in  June,  1925,  were  designed  to  secure 
national  treatment  in  economic,  fiscal,  and  judicial  matters  for 
foreign  nationals  and  enterprises  admitted  by  law  to  establish 
thenunlves  in  a  country.^  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  question 
the  League  has  not  been  able  to  pass  b^ond  the  stage  of  ree- 


*Off.  Jour.,  VoL  IV,  pp.  955-956  (Aug.,  1923);  Voi  VI,  pp.  9BI-081 
(July,  1925). 
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ommendations.  The  attempt  in  1929  to  conclude  an  interna- 
tional ccmvention  met  with  dismal  failure. 

Despite  this  failure,  the  League's  attempte  to  solve  Hie  rest 
of  these  questions  referred  to  above  were  quite  fruitful.  On 
November  3,  1923,  an  international  convention  for  the  «imi>lifi- 
cation  of  customs  and  similar  formalities  were  signed  under 
League  auspices  and  went  into  force  on  November  27,  1924.^ 
The  system  adopted  aims  at,  with  regard  to  customs  fatmalities, 
publicity,  simplicity,  expedition,  equality,  and  redress.  In  a  large 
number  of  countries  customs  regulations  and  formaUties  have 
been  one  after  another,  following  the  ratification  of  the  Convene 
tion,  brought  into  conformity  with  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Convention,  either  by  imilateral  action  or  by  means  of  bilat- 
eral agreemoits.  It  teoAs  to  e^blish  unifran^ty  m  customs 
regulations  and  formalities.  Thus  were  removed  the  differences 
of  interpretation  wad  dilutes  to  which  such  difierences  may 
give  rise. 

On  the  24th  of  September  of  the  same  year  a  Protocol  on  Ar- 
bitration Clauses  was  adq^ted  and  opened  for  signature  by  the 
Assembly,  and  became  effective  July  28, 192i*  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Protocol,  the  contracting  States  recognize  the  validity  of 
agge&naakts  to  submit  to  arbitration  difl'erences  relating  to  com^. 
mercial  matters  between  parties  subject  respectively  to  iSss  juris- 
diction of  different  States.  They  also  imdertake  to  ensure  the 
egEecutioB  of  arbitral  awards  made  in  their  t«rit<xries.  The 
toeol  contains  no  provisions  regarding  the  enf<Ht«ment  of  awufds 
made  in  foreign  covmtries.  This  defect  was  removed  by  a  supple- 
mentary Convention  signed  on  September  26, 1927.^  It  became 
effective  July  25, 1929,  and  is  at  present  in  f<Hrce  between  twenty- 
one  States. 

In  addition,  the  Council,  on  the  Sttggestioii  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, had  in  September,  1932,  appointed  fourteen  experts  to 
constitute  a  panel  for  arbitration  between  States.^  The  interested 


BLeoffue  of  NutUm*  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  XXX  (1924),  pp.  37^. 
•Leatm  ol  Hetkme  Trwrty  Sertee,  VeL  XXVn  (1824),  pp,  VSUk 
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8  Procedure  for  the  Friendly  Settiement  of  Eeonamie  Disputes  bettoeeik 
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peace  and  security.  The  political  work  of  pacification  under- 
taken by  the  League  could  not  be  compredended  without  simul- 
taneously endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  econ<«nic  causes  <rf  war 
and  to  improve  those  economic  conditions  which  often  give  nse 
to  intOTiational  friction.  It  was  primarUy  for  these  reasons 
that  Article  23(e),  from  which  the  League  derives  its  direct 
mandate  in  dealing  with  international  commercial  relations,  was 
inserted  in  tiie  League  Covenant  The  League  to  achieve  peace 
and  promote  prosperity  therefore  has  as  its  vital  task  the  un- 
promnent  at  international  conunercial  relations. 

The  League  began  its  existmce  at  a  time  when  the  economic 
and  financial  problems  of  the  post-war  world  were  at  their  worst 
In  the  fidd  of  finance  were  the  problems  of  depreciated  cur- 
rencies, unbalanced  budgets,  and  threatened  national  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  field  economics  were  those  of  constantly  mounting 
tari&  ttid  other  impediments  to  international  trade.  So  long  as 
currencies  and  public  fmances  were  in  diwader  no  stable  re- 
building of  the  economic  system  was  possible.  The  Leagues 
««fforts  during  its  first  ax  years  veiy  naturally  took  place  in  the 
financial  field. 

During  this  period,  however,  attention  was  given  to  seconr- 
dary  matt«s,  and  in  particular,  to  measures  intended  (1)  to 
safeguard  international  commerce  against  esccessive  and  imjust 
customs  and  similar  formaUties;  (2)  to  protect  against  unfair 
and  dishonest  commercial  i«actices;  (3)  to  discourage  the  re- 
strictive or  discriminatory  treatment  applied  to  for^gn  nationals 
and  enterinises;  and  (4)  to  promote  better  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  commercial  difierenoes  by  frigidly  arbitration. 

Since  1923  international  agreement  was  sought  foe  fair  and 
eiiuitable  treatment  of  foreign  nationals  and  enterprises.  Two 
series  of  recommendations  communicated  to  the  Members  of  the 
League  in  May,  1923,  and  in  June,  1925,  were  designed  to  secure 
natkmal  treatment  in  economic,  fiscal,  and  judicial  matters  for 
foreign  nationals  and  enterprises  admitted  by  law  to  estabUsh 
tiiemselves  in  a  country.^  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  questiim 
the  League  has  not  been  able  to  pass  beyond  tiie  stage  of  rec- 


*Qf.  J^r^  Vol.  JV.  pp.  tSS-MS  (Aug.  M85);  VoL  VI.  pp.  957-961 
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ommendations.    The  attempt  in  1929  to  conclude  an  interna- 
tional convention  met  with  dinnal  failure. 

Despite  this  failiore,  the  League's  attempts  to  solve  the  rest 
of  these  questions  referred  to  above  were  quite  fruitful.  On 
November  3,  1923,  an  international  convration  for  the  simplifi- 
cation of  customs  and  similar  formalities  were  signed  under 
League  ausfMoes  and  went  into  force  on  November  27,  1924.^ 
The  system  adopted  aims  at,  with  regard  to  customs  formalities, 
pubUcity,  simphcity,  expedition,  equality,  and  redress.  In  a  large 
number  of  countries  customs  reguktions  and  fcamahties  have 
been  one  after  another,  following  the  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion, brought  into  conformity  with  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Convention,  eitiier  by  unilateral  action  or  hy  means  of  bilat- 
eral agreements.  It  tends  to  establish  imiforadty  in  cmtontt 
regulations  and  formalities.  Thus  were  removed  the  differences 
of  interpretation  and  disputes  to  which  such  di£lac«noes  may 
give  rise. 

On  the  24th  of  September  of  the  same  year  a  Protocol  on  Ar- 
Utration  Clauses  was  adopted  and  <q)ened  for  aagnature  by  the 
Assembly,  and  became  effective  July  28,  1924.«  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Protocol,  the  contracting  States  recognize  the  vaUdity  of 
agreements  to  submit  to  arbitratitm  d^Eerences  relating  to  com* 
mercial  matters  between  parties  subject  respectively  to  the  juris- 
dietion  of  different  States.  They  also  undertake  to  ensure  the 
execution  of  arUtral  awards  made  hi  their  traritories.  The  Pjro- 
locol  contains  no  provisions  regarding  the  enforcement  <rf  awards 
made  in  for^gn  countries.  This  defect  was  removed  by  a  supple- 
mentary Convention  signed  on  Septendber  26,  1S>27.'  It  became 
effective  July  .25, 1929,  and  is  at  present  in  force  between  twenty- 
one  States. 

In  addition,  the  Counril,  on  the  si^^gestion  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, had  in  September,  1932,  appointed  fourteen  experts  to 
eonstitule  a  panel  for  arbitration  between  States.^  The  interested 


8  League  of  NotkMM  Trwitv  Series,  VoL  XXX  (1924),  pp.  37^. 
•  League  of  Nationa  Treaty  Sertft  VoL  XXVO  (ISM),  pf^  VSUL 

7 /bid.,  Vol.  XCII  (1929),  p.  301. 
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parties  may  at  any  time  select,  provided  always  that  no  appointee 
is  a  national  of  any  of  these  States,  from  among  these  experts 
with  whom  they  could  entrust  the  settlement  of  their  ecooaoaic 
disputes,  either  by  arbitration  or  by  conciliation.  Resort  to  this 
new  procedmre  has  been  open  to  States,  members  and  non-mem- 
bers of  the  League,  from  January  1,  1933.  The  new  method  is 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  old  system  of  arbitration  pro- 
vided for  in  most  commercial  treaties.  The  procedure  imder  the 
old  system  is  slow  and  ill-adapted  to  economic  development. 
Moreover,  these  bodies  all  invariably  composed  of  judges  who, 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  ecmiomic  life,  are 
inclined  to  rely  on  criteria  of  pure  law  in  judging  cases  in  which 
situations  of  fact  and  technical  considerations  are  of  predominant 
importance.  The  personnel  called  upon  to  act  as  arlntrators, 
particularly  as  regards  nationalities,  causes  so  much  anxiety  and 
leads  to  such  difficulties  that  it  often  prevents  effectual  nego- 
tiations. These  undesirable  results  woidd  be  avoided  under  the 
new  method  provided  for. 

In  collaboration  with  the  International  Permanent  Bureau 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  at  Paris,  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  of  1883,  amended 
at  Washington  in  1911,  was  revised  at  a  conference  held  at  the 
Hague  November  6,  1925.  The  revised  Caavea^tian*  |»xmoimced 
"every  act  of  competition  contrary  to  honest  practices  in  indus- 
trial or  f^iwftwial  matt^"  to  be  an  act  of  imfair  competition. 
More  adequate  safeguards  against  didioi^st  ccnnmercial  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  illegitimate  use  of  trade  marks  and  trade  names, 
false  indicati<m  of  origin  and  fake  descriptions,  and  other  fraudu- 
lent trade  practices  hindering  legitimate  commerce,  were  ensured 
to  traders,  purchasers,  and  consumers  of  all  countries.  The  Con- 
vention went  into  force  July  1,  1928,  and  is  at  present  binding 
upon  twenty-seven  countries  including  the  United  States. 

Other  forms  of  unfair  competition,  such  as  dumping  and  com- 
mercial bribery  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  League.  The 
effect  of  dumping  is  particularly  detrimental  to  tiie  industry  and 
commerce  of  nations.  The  question  was  subjected  to  thorough 
exandnatioa  hy  the  L»^(ue  uaad  its  Sconomic  Caaiesteoces.  The 
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effort  to  mitigate  the  harmful  effect  of  such  practice  failed  to 
materiaUze  in  the  face  of  diversity  <^  opinions  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  dumping  to  be  suppressed  by  international  action. 

As  for  commercial  bribery,  the  League  requested  the  effective 
coc^raticm  of  the  business  circle  for  the  successful  suppression 
of  bribery  and  many  other  unjust  and  dishonest  commercial 
practices.  No  campaign  against  unfair  and  dishonest  commer- 
cial practices,  truthfully  declared  the  Economic  Committee, 
would  be  fully  effective  without  the  development  in  commercial 
and  industrial  circles  of  a  higher  standard  of  business  ethics.^** 

With  the  gradual  removal  of  these  relatively  minor  economic 
barriers,  more  important  and  broader  questions,  such  as  customs 
tari£b  and  prohibitimis,  b^^  to  claim  increasing  attmtion.  By 
the  fall  of  1925  the  general  condition  of  the  world  appeared 
favorable  for  an  examination  of  these  important  questions.  Cur- 
rency stability  was  largely  restored  in  most  countries.  Repara- 
tion and  war  debt  payments  were  adjusted.  At  the  same  time 
poUtical  soUdarity  was  established  as  demonstrated  by  the  Lo- 
carno Pacts. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  League  decided  to  call 
a  world  econcnnic  conference  to  discuss  important  eccmomic  prob- 
lems essential  to  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  world.** 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of.  preparation,  the  Conference  met  at 
Geneva  in  May,  1927,  bringing  together  all  the  Members  ci  the 
League,  with  the  exception  of  Argentine  and  Spain,  and  such 
important  non-m^bers  as  the  United  States  and  Russia.  In 
the  field  <^  cmnmerce,  the  Ccmference  laid  great  emphasis  on 
improving  and  increasing  facihties  for  trade  by,  among  others, 
aboliidung  import  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictiims,  low- 
ering and  making  customs  tariffs  stable  and  simple.  While 
avoiding  the  issue  between  free  traders  and  proctectionists,  the 
Conference  pfonounoed  against  high  and  oonstantiy  rhanging 
tariffis.  It  spedfically  declared  that  "the  time  has  come  to  put 
an  end  to  the  increase  of  tariffs  and  to  move  in  the  of^posite 


i<^Qf.  Jmt.,  ¥oL  Xm,  p.  MS  (Mmt.,  Itt2>. 
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This  gave  new  impetus  and  a  new  direction  to  the  economic 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
World  Ecmiomic  Conference,  a  diplomatic  conference  for  abol- 
ishing import  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions  was  con- 
vened by  the  League.  The  Conference  resulted  in  the  signing 
of  a  Convention  on  November  8,  1927,  which  aimed  at  the  abo- 
lition of  all  prohibitions  of  a  economic  character.  The  Conven- 
tion failed  of  adoption  because  of  the  abstention  of  Poland.  The 
Polish  Government  resolutely  refused  to  accede  to  such  agree- 
ment until  such  time  as  she  could  adequately  secure  for  Im 
exports  natural  markets  then  close  by  artificial  barriers. 

The  attempt  to  abolish  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
on  a  limited  group  of  commodities,  such  as  hides,  skins,  and 
bones,  was,  however,  crowned  with  success.  Two  agreements 
relating  to  exportaticm  <rf  hides,  skins,  and  bones  were  signed 
at  Geneva  July  11,  1928,  by  fifteen  countries."  They  became 
effective  October  1,  1929,  and  are  at  present  in  force  between 
some  sixteen  countries.  These  Agreemnets  put  an  end  to  import 
and  export  prohibitions  in  respect  of  hides,  skins,  and  bones, 
abolish  export  duties  on  hides  and  skins,  and  fix  maximum 
rates  for  export  duties  on  bones.  They  constituted  the  "first  col- 
lective  agreement  on  customs  matters  since  the  war",  commented 
the  Second  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Assembly,  "and  their  impor- 
tance far  exceeds  that  of  the  commodities  to  which  they  refer, 
since  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  small  but  first  step  towards  the 
realization  of  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Conference  of  1927.'*" 

Since  1928  agreements  were  sought  to  reduce  and  stabilize 
customs  tarifib  by  means  of  unilateral,  bilateral,  and  multilateral 
action.  The  frequent  and  abrupt  changing  of  rates,  the  lack  of 
continuity  of  tariff  policy,  and  the  widely  different  standards 


12 Final  Beport  of  ^ke  World  Ecmtmic  Conference,  1927  (a  K  L  44), 

^  IS  Report  of  Seeretary-Geiieral,  1930  (A.6<a)  1930);  p.  26. 

League  of  Natione  Treaty  Serin,  VoL  XCV  (1930-1981),  pp.  mm 

373ff. 

IB  Assembly  Record,  10&  AMembly,  1929,  JKiMite*  of  <fc«  Second  Contr 
mittee,  p.  80  (Of.  Jour.,  Spec.  Supp.  No.  77). 
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of  classification  and  customs  nomenclature  have  been,  in  many 
ways,  a  more  formidable  obstacle  to  international  trade  than 
the  general  level  of  customs  duties.  Most  of  the  post-war  comr 
mercial  treaties,  contrary  to  the  pre-war  practice,  were  con- 
cluded tor  less  than  one  year.^^  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
reestablishment  of  secure  international  trade  relati<Mis  and  sta- 
bility in  industries  was  hardly  possible.  Such  practice  was  de- 
idmred  by  all  con^telent  authorit»s  in  the  economic  fiekL^^  Tb» 
Economic  Conference  of  1927  emphaticaUy  denounced  the  fre- 
quent and  sudden  changes  in  customs  duties  and  urged  the  re- 
turn to  the  pre-war  system  of  long-term  treaties.^^ 

In  order  to  ensure  a  greater  and  more  permanent  stability 
in  commercial  relations  between  the  nations,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  for  an  equitalde  basis  of  commercial  negotiation  by 
establishing  a  common  tariff  system  and  customs  nommclature, 
and  by  standardizing  the  method  of  treaty-making.  Tariff  sys- 
tems adapted  in  the  various  countries  have  asnuned  mai^  forms. 
The  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  considered  it  impossiUe, 
for  the  moment,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disparity  of  systems  prevail- 
iflg  til  this  matter.^* 

In  dealing  with  treaty-making  methods,  the  League  was  con- 
fronted with  the  two  conflicting  conceptions  which  coexisted  in 
Europe.  One,  that  of  Central  Europe,  was  that  of  negotiable 
tariffs  reducible  by  agreements,  and  the  other,  used  in  the  Att|^>- 
Saxon  countries,  regarded  tariffs  as  measures  of  internal  order 
not  susceptible  of  adaptation  by  international  agreements.  In 
the  face  of  this  highly  controversial  matter,  the  Leagus  abstained 
fnMn  condemning  or  approving  in  an  absolute  manner  either 
ci  these  two  methods.^ 

A  standard  customs  nomenclature,  however,  was  drawn  up 


16  See  the  report  of  M.  Theunis,  President  of  the  World  Economic  Con- 
ference of  1927.  /bid.,  8th  Assembly,  1927,  Minutes  of  the  Second  Committee, 
p.  36  {Off.  Jour.,  Spec.  Supp.  No.  56). 

17  Cf.  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  "The  Ecoocomc  Oiganization  of  Peace,"  Foreign 
Af  airs,  Vol.  IX,  p.  48  (Oct.,  1930) . 

i»  Final  fieport  of  the  World  Economic  Conference,  4927  (C.  K  L  44), 
p.  25. 

19  Off.  Jour.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  1515  (Oct,  1928) . 

^  Economic  Committee,  Reeemmendmtkma  Relating  to  Commercial  Policy 

(cmMsaiaaui). 
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by  the  Economic  Committee  after  long  and  laborious  {Hfepara- 
tioii.21  Under  the  proposed  system,  goods  are  classified  on  a 
^ple,  scientific  and  systematic  ba»s.  The  draft  contains  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  items.  The  principal  items  are  intended  to 
be  fixed.  Countries  adopting  the  standard  nomenclature  would 
not  be  allowed  to  alter  or  abolish  any  of  these  {xrincipal  items. 
The  secondary  items  are  not  so  restricted.  Countries  are  free 
to  reduce  or  increase  their  nimiber.  In  this  way,  all  tariffs 
would  have  a  «»miinmn  of  elabcuration,  thus  eliminating  the  dan- 
ger of  excessive  simphcity.  By  making  the  list  flexible,  countries 
affffwlmg  to  the  standard  nomenclature  would  be  able  to  arrange 
tariflfe  in  accordance  with  their  economic  and  &Miicial  require- 
ments and  without,  in  any  way,  altering  the  structure  of  the 

geaaenl  frunewwk. 

The  adoption  of  the  unified  custimis  mnnenclatures  would 
mean  the  unification  of  customs  language  and  terminology,  thus 
removing  the  ground  for  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  in  inter- 
preting tariffs.  It  would  greatly  benefit  the  tiradew  and  faciUtate 
customs  statistics.  The  simplification  and  unification  of  customs 
nom^idatiire  is  mi«e  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
mercial policy.  All  efforts  tendmg  to  tariff  reduction  in  the  past 
were  closely  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  simpHfied  and 
standardized  customs  nom^idature.  A  fixed  and  unified  nomen- 
clature, in  the  opinion  of  inany  States,  was  an  essential  condition 
in  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  since  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  to 
the  comparison  of  the  tariffs  of  different  countries  without  this 
unification.** 

The  movem^t  for  tariff  reduction  began  in  1927.  The 
League's  role  in  the  movement  from  1927  to  1929  was  confined 
to  promoting  tariff  reductions  through  bilateral  and  unilateral 
action.  Although  during  the  first  twelve  months  following  the 
Geneva  Economic  Conference  many  countries  had  failed  into 
lines  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Conference,  after  a 
shojt  while  the  various  Governments  showed  little  inclination 
to  give  effect  to  the  Conference's  recommendations.    As  the 

21  The  draft  standard  customs  nomenclature  was  re>ased  last  year.  See 
Draft  Cristoms  Nomenclature  (revised)  (C.295.M.194.1937.n.B).  ^ 

22  cf  Dr  Breitscheid's  statement.  Assembly  Records,  10th  Attembly, 
1929,  Mimtes  oj  the  Second  Committee,  p.  12  (Off.  Jour.,  Spec  Supp. 
No.  77). 
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deiNression  came  in  1929  each  country  again  resorted  to  the  usual 
way  of  seeking  leli^.  High  tariffs,  fresh  in^Mxrt  and  €ixpati 
prohibitions  were  imposed.^^  Alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  a  new 
tariff  war,  of  which  the  signs  were  clearly  visible  in  1929^  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  protectionism,  tiie  third  metiiod~4he  re> 
duction  of  tariffs  by  collective  or  multilateral  agieement— was 
attemi^ed.  This  found  expre^om  in  Briand's  idea  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe  and  in  a  British  pr<q>osal  for  a  tariff  truce  in. 
1929.2''  Neither  of  these  projects  was  able  to  materialize. 

During  1931  and  1932  economic  ccMiditions  were  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  problems  created  by  the  financial  crisis  sweeping 
across  the  continent  The  deepening  of  the  economic  depression 
and  the  abaadomnent  of  the  gold  standard  by  many  eountnes 
further  intensified  the  nationalistic  tendency."  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  League  again  assumed  the  leader- 
ship in  the  attempt  to  call  a  halt  to  the  situation.  In  June^  1933» 
a  second  World  Economic  Conference  was  convened  at  London 
under  its  auspices,  with  some  sixty-four  coiuitries  including  the 
United  States  participating.  The  disaffreon^t  between  Fxmoee 
and  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  who  insisted  that  the  restoration  of 
any  effective  monetary  standard  must  precede  the  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers,^^  and  Great  Britam  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
other,  who  held  the  contrary  view,*^  was  fatal  to  the  whole 
program  of  economic  rapprochement.  The  Conference,  theref ore» 
adjourned  at  the  end  of  July  witfacmt  having  reached  an  agiee* 
ment  on  commercial  policy. 

The  experience  of  these  failures  has  forced  the  League  to 
retire  to  the  more  conservative  method.  Eiicouraged  by  the 
successful  result  of  the  bilateral  and  collective  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  the  c(8iclusi<m  of  the  Tripartite  Umtetsty  Agree- 


S>  League  of  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey,  1931-1932,  pp.  279-289. 

24  Assembly  Records,  10th  Assembly,  1929,  Plenary  Meetinat,  pp.  52»  80 
{Off.  Jowr,,  ^pec  Sui^  No.  75). 

%For  the  cmidition  of  world  trade  during  this  period,  aee  League  of 
Nations,  Review  of  World  Trade,  1931-1932,  pp.  14-16. 

»Jovimal  of  the  Monetary  and  Economic  Conforenee,  Lotidon,  1833, 
June  14,  pp.  12»13;  Juae  ISI,  p.  86. 

^Ct  the  statonent  issued  by  the  American  Delegation  at  London  on 
June  22,  1933.  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Press  Releases,  June  24,  1933, 
D.  470;  also  PieaidMit  Booaevdt's  dedaratioii  on  July  2.  IbidL,  July  8, 1933, 
pp.  1$-1& 
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ment  of  September,  1936,2«  the  Assembly  on  October  10,  1936, 
recommended  all  States  to  reduce  excessive  trade  barriers  and  to 
relax  the  ss^m  of  quotas  and  exchange  controls  through  these 
methods  of  negotiation."  * 

At  the  end  of  1937,  while  the  volume  of  world  trade  increased 
and  eccmomic  recovery  became  more  pronounced,  the  trade  situ- 
ation, on  the  whole,  underwent  Uttle  improvem^t  Such  for- 
midable obstacles  as  import  quotas  and  restrictions  on  foreign 
exdumge  continue  to  exercise  their  restrictive  e£Eects  on  inter- 
national trade.*® 

The  tari£E  matter  has  also  been  approached  from  other  angles. 
The  most-favored-nati<ai  clause  was  subjected  to  exhaustive 
studies  between  1928  and  1932.  Since  the  war  the  most^vored- 
nation  clause  in  its  traditional  unconditional  and  unrestricted 
form  ceased  to  operate  in  the  coimnercial  relations  of  a  large 
number  of  counrties.  Countries  Were  generally  reluctant  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  one  another  because  the  con- 
cessions so  accorded  would  be  ^oyed  by  third  parties  simply 
by  virtue  of  their  possessing  most-favored-nation  treatm^t.  Tins 
largely  accounted  for  the  slight  use  of  the  clause  in  the  post-war 
period.  Furthermore,  countries  hatve,  especially  during  the  ab- 
normal period,  invariably  tried  to  avoid  such  consequences  by 
mtroducing  various  methods  limiting  unconditional  grant  of 
most^vored-nation  tieatment.^^ 

The  urgency  of  its  restoration  in  post-war  commercial  rela- 
tions was  stronjgly  emphasized  by  the  Geneva  Economic  Confer- 
ence, and  by  the  Les^e  Assemblies.  While  advocating  a  return 
to  the  unconditional  and  unrestricted  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  was  nevertheless 
of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  world  trade  continued  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  quantitative  restrictions,  the  use  and  value  of  the 
clause  would  ccmtinue  to  be  imdermined  without  any  likehhood 
of  its  restorati<m.   It  was  certain,  however,  that  the  ininciple 


28  Assembly  Records,  17ih  Assembly,  1936,  Minutes  oj  the  Second  Com- 
mittee, p.  101  (Off.  Jour.,  Spec.  Supp.  No.  157). 

2»Ibid.,  Plenary  Meetings,  p.  141  (Of.  Jour.,  Spec.  Supp.  No.  155). 

>•  Economic  Cwnmittee,  Remarks  on  the  Present  Phaae  of  International 
Ommereial  Relations  (C.379.M.250.1936.II.B),  p.  24. 

31  Economic  Committee,  Equality  of  Treatment  in  the  Present  State  of 
hstermtUmal  Eemumue  ROationt  (a379.M.250JL936JUB),  pp.  17-24. 
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wmild  be  reestablished  as  soon  as  the  disturbances  of  the  w<»]dv 
economic  relation  should  daaappeea:.^ 

The  Economic  Committee  also  undertook  to  formidate  aV 
standardized  interpretation  concerning  the  field  of  apphcation  of i 
the  clause  with  regards  to  customs  quotas^  the  impost  and  expoiifci 
prohibitions,  and  the  temporary  imports  and  exports,  and  con-^ 
ceming  such  important  questions  as  exceptions  to  the  mostri 
favored-nation  clause,  nationality  of  gcxxls  and  "like  products". 
The  philosophy  evolved,  if  universally  adopted,  would  have  a 
profound  effect  on  international  relations.  In  1929  it  drew  up 
a  clear,  simple,  unequivocal,^  but  flexible  model  clause.  It  was' 
highly  recommended  by  the  Tenth  Assembly  for  adoption  by 
Governments. 

One  of  the  more  important  world  questions  is  the  problem 

ot  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  problem  has  two  distinct 
but  interrelated  questions:  (1)  the  question  of  access  to  raw 
material  markets  for  the  produciz^  countries;  and  (2)  the  ques- 
tion of  access  to  raw  material  supplies  for  the  consuming  coun- 
tries. These  questions  have  engaged  the  Leagjue's  attention 
from  its  beginning. 

The  League  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  access  to  raw 
material  markets  by  trying  to  promote  a  better  equilibrium, 
between  production  and  consumpticm.  Since  19%  spedal  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  organization  of  production  and  trade 
in  certain  branches  o£  mdustry  for  whidi  coordination  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  was  especially  urgent.  Experts  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  various  interests  affected  in  the  different 
countries  had  been  lurought  together  from  time  to  time  by  the 
League.  The  meetings  of  these  persons  have  helped  to  establish 
closer  contacts  between  the  same  industries  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  many  cases,  they  have  stimulated  the  ocmclusion  of 
industrial  agreements  either  between  Governments  or  private 
organizations.^^ 

Far  more  important  than  tiie  access  to  raw  material  markets. 


32  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

33  For  example,  London  Wheat  Agreement  of  1^,  the  Anglo-Dutdt 
Rubber  Agreement  of  1934,  the  International  Copper  Agreonent  of  1935,  tte 
Anglo-Polish  Agreemmit  of  iSSSt  and  more  reoaatly,  the  Tntprnafional 
Sugar  Conventkm  oi  1SB7. 
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in  modem  intematiaiial  relations  is  the  proUem  c£  access  to  raw 
material  supplies.  The  phsrsical  resources  are  not  evenly 
dtotributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.^*  The  uneven  distri- 
iRition  of  resources  and  the  interdependence  of  raw  materials 
has  become  a  vital  factor  in  the  post-war  politics.  The  struggle 
tor  economic  self-sufficiency  in  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  are 
not  due  solely  to  economic  reasons;,  they  are  largely  attributed 
to  questions  of  a  political  nature.  The  fear  of  war  and  of  being 
dcfoived  of  necessities  in  time  of  war  have  been  among  the  poUt- 
ical  factors  contributing  to  the  universal  struggle  towards  na- 
tional self-sufficiency. 

Nationid  economic  independence  is  viewed  with  particular 
anxiety  by  nations  poor  in  resources,  notably,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  latter  has  persistently  demanded  for  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  essential  raw  materials.  The  League,  however,  was 
inclined  to  deal  with  the  problem  from  its  economic  aspect  The 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Import  and  Export  Prohibitions 
and  Bestrictioiis,  sngned  on  Novonber  8, 1927,  though  not  limited 
to  raw  materials,  would  have  an  important  multilateral  dfect  on 
the  whole  raw  material  problems  had  it  been  accepted  by  a 
suffiiaait  number  of  States.  The  Agreements  reached  between 
a  group  of  countries  on  the  question  of  access  to  two  spedfic 
commodities,  namely,  hides  and  skins,  and  bones,  are  extremely 
important  because  they  represent  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with 
export  restrictions  and  duties  on  raw  materials  by  means  ol  mul- 
tilateral treaties. 

Hie  problem  of  raw  material  distribution  became  more  pressr 
ing  as  the  result  of  increasing  political  unrests.  Upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  British  Government,  the  Assembly  in  1936  author- 
ized the  Council  to  appoint  a  special  Committee  <^  Inquiry  on 
Raw  Materials.^^  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  held  three  sessions 
dimng  1937.  It  concluded  its  work  in  September,  1937,  without 
making  much  progress  an  this  subject  In  late  1937^  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Committee  of 


34  For  relative  national  self-sufficiency  as  regards  the  essential  raw  ma- 
terials, see  Brooks  Emeny,  The  Strategy  of  Raw  Materials:  A  Study  of 
America  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  17,  21. 

3^  Assembly  Records,  17th  Assembly,  1836,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  141-142 
{OS.  Jotur^         Supp.  Na  155) . 
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Enquiry,  laid  down  several  recommendations  for  (1)  the  aboli- 
tion of  prohibitions  and  restrictiraas,  and  duties  oa  «q;>ortatioa: 
of  raw  materials;  (2)  equality  of  treatment  between  foreigners 
and  nationals  in  the  development  of  natural  resources  both  of  the 
sove^ign  countries  and  of  cal<Hiial  territories;  and  (3)  for  the: 
institution  of  equitable  international  regulation  scheme  relating 
to  the  supply  of  raw  materials.  In  the  light  of  the  past  experi- 
ence, it  is  rather  doubtful  that  the  attei^yt  stricUy  limited  to 
economic  aspect  of  the  question  will  accomplish  its  objective.** 

By  Article  22  of  the  Covenant,  the  League  is  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  principles  of  economic  and  commerdal 
equality  for  League  Members  in  the  "A"  and  "B"  mandated  terri- 
t<»ies.  The  task  rests  primarily  with  the  Coimdl  which  acts 
through  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  The  fimction  of 
the  Commission  is  advisory.^^  It  examines  annual  reports  from 
the  Mandatory  powers,  gives  advices  cm  policy,  and  criticizes  the 
policy  or  activity  of  the  administration.  Through  these  proced- 
ures, a  body  of  rules  of  economic  and  commercial  equahty  under 
the  mandates  systen  have  been  estaUisdied.  Additicxial  rules  and 
principles  are  still  constantly  developing  as  new  cases  come  be- 
fore the  Commission  for  review. 

Equality  of  economic  and  commercial  treatment  has,  under 
the  supervision  and  influence  of  the  League,  been  successfully 
enforced.  Discriminations  in  customs  and  other  matters  we« 
invariably  removed  upon  the  criticism  of  the  Commission.  No 
Mandatory,  moreover,  has  ever  monopolized  the  trade  with  the 
mandated  territories.  The  system,  it  has  truly  been  said,  is  "the 
most  effective  instrument  yet  devised  to  make  the  open  door 
eflective."38 

An  effective  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  economic  equality 
by  a  system  of  international  control  tends  to  limit  the  range  of 
action  of  competing  ecoxnaade  imperialisms.  Such  a  system,  if  it 
could  be  applied  to  all  colonies  and  possessions,  would  offer 
at  least  a  partial  sduti<ui  to  the  raw  material  problems.  This^ 


s«Cl  Ex^B^  Staley,  Raw  Materials  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  234-235. 
S^Cl  iSm  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  PemumeMt 
Mmdute*  ConmiMMion,  Mimtes  of  the  Mi  Session,  1926,  p.  200. 

«8  Benjamin  Qtaig»  The  Qpen  Door  and  tfce  Mtmd^t—  System,  p.  1M.  ; 


has  been  advocated  by  an  increasing  number  of  authorities.*  On 
one  occasion,  Lord  Lugard  was  reported  to  have  suggested  that 
the  British  Government  should  spontaneously  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Mandates  Commission  on  the  administration  and 
conditums  in  its  crown  colonies.^" 

Such  has  been  the  record  of  the  League's  activities  in  the 
commercial  field  in  the  past  eighteen  years.  Beginning  in  a 
small  and  limited  manner  it  has  extended  its  sphere  of  action 
into  nearly  every  phase  of  int^national  ecmaadc  Me  which 
formerly  belonged  exclusively  to  governmental  action.  Only 
a  few  of  these,  however,  have  produced  substantial  results.  It 
would  be  useless  to  judge  its  achievem^t  in  the  face  of  gigantic 
world  problems  without  keeping  in  mind  the  limitations  set  upon 
it  at  the  outset  by  its  very  nature  and  organization. 

In  many  instances,  the  reducticm  of  trade  barriers  is  analogous 
to  the  disarmament  issue.  At  every  point,  like  the  disarmament 
issue,  the  questions  of  national  independence  and  security  are 
seriously  involved.  These  questions  are  particularly  important 
with  those  countries  whose  political  fears  are  most  acute.  Low- 
ering of  tari£Es  and  other  trade  barriers  means  the  growth  of 
economic  interdependence.  But  "so  long  as  the  fear  of  -war  is 
real,"  Mr.  Bresler  said,  "one  nation  does  not  wish  to  become 
dependent  iQxm  another  for  vital  economic  needs,  for  such  de- 
pendence might  mean  defeat  m  wartime."*^  Equally  serious 
have  been  the  difficulties  found  in  the  divergence  of  economic 
interests  of  certain  countries.  There  are  conflicts  in  economic 
interests  and  policies  between  the  larger  and  older  countries 
and  the  small  and  younger  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  countries  on  the  other. 

Certain  conditions  peculiar  to  some  countries  also  make  things 
more  compUcated.  Some  countries,  for  example,  Bulgaria,  had 
afasbhitely  refused  to  low^  their  tarifiE  barrim  or  to  bind  them- 


••Ct  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Peace  and  the  Colonial  Problem  (National 
Fteace  Council,  London);  Leonard  Barnes,  The  Future  of  Colomes;  Lord 
Lugard,  "The  Basis  of  the  Claim  for  Cokmies,"  iMerwUixmal  Affairs,  VoL 
XV,  p.  25  ( Jan.-Feb.,  1936) . 

*»Af»embIi/  Records,  17th  Assembly,  1936,  Mvautes  oj  the  Sixth  Com- 
mUtM,  p.  29  {Off.  J<mr^  Spec.  Suiq?.  No.  161). 

41  "Trade  Barriers  and  the  Ijeague  of  Nations,"  Foreign  Policy  Reportt, 
VoL  VU,  p.  21S  (Aug^  1831). 
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selves  to  refifain  from  increasing  them  because  the  customs 
rec^pts  were  pledged  for  the  payment  at  reparation.^  Others 
the  debtor  countries,  such  as  Hungary,  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  restoring  normal  international  trade  only  if  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  could  be  permanently  secured.^ 

Finally,  to  this  disparity  of  economic  interests  may  be  added 
certain  technical  dif&culties.  Modem  tariffs  are  of  different 
levels;  are  constructed  on  different  principles;  and  are  based 
on  varying  nomenclatures.  The  difficulties  of  negotiation  on 
such  a  complex  and  heterogenous  tariff  problem  are  undoubtedly 
very  great.  Another  difiiculty  experienced  in  the  past  multi- 
lateral as  well  as  bilateral  negotiations  is  found  in  the  applica- 
ticm  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment.  Coim- 
tries  in  negotiation  often  hesitate  to  grant  tariff  cncessions  to 
another  for  fear  that  such  benefits  will  be  automatically  extended 

to  all  countries. 

'The  reason  for  the  lack  of  tangible  results  ci  the  Loire's 

activities  in  the  conunercial  field  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to 
comprehend.  Furthermore,  the  League  is  not  a  super-State. 
Its  action  is  limited  to  formulation  of  principles,  recommenda- 
tions, and  proposals.  The  decisive  power  rests  with  the  individ- 
ual Governments.  The  main  bulk  of  the  work  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, falls  upon  the  Governments  themselves.  IntematicMial 
organizations,  such  as  the  League,  can  help,  but  their  success  is 
limited  and  determined  by  the  pul^e  opimon  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Governments.  M.  William  Rappard  very  adequately  stated 
that  the  "real  government  of  the  League  is  not  in  Geneva,  except 
durii^  tibe  sessimis  oi  the  Council  and  of  the  Ajssembly,  and 
even  then  only  in  part.  The  League  is  in  reality  governed,  not 
from  its  seat,  but  from  and  by  the  ministries  and  parliaments 
of  the  States  Mraabers  of  the  League."^^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
chief  determinant  of  the  success  of  all  the  League's  economic 
activities.  The  failure  of  the  Tariff  Truce  Conference  in  1930  and 


«2  Assembly  Records,  lithe  Auembly,  1930,  Mimttes  of  1h€  Second  Com- 
mittee,  p.  34  {Off.  Jour.,  Spe&  Supp.  No.  85). 

*»Ibid^  17A  Assembly,  1936,  Mimvtet  of  the  Second  Owimittee,  p.  S7 
(Off.  Jowr.,  Spec.  Sagp.  Na  157). 

**  Rappard,  Jntemattonal  ReUOUme  Am  Viewed  from  Gmepa,  pp.  m-3«2L 
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the  inability  to  put  into  efiEect  the  Commercial  Convention  it  later 
adc^yted  was  cfai^y  attributed  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  France 
and  Italy.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  London  Economic  Con- 
ference of  1933.  It  failed  because  of  the  disagreement  among 
the  Great  Powers  on  monetary  and  ecfmomic  policies.  By  reason 
of  their  economic  importance  as  well  as  their  social  and  political 
prestige,  the  Great  Powers  assume  larger  responslbihties  than 
the  small  Powers  in  so  far  as  the  League  is  to  be  moro  effective 
in  all  its  activities.  The  official  opinion  in  League  circles  of 
reeent  years  seems  to  have  acknowledged  this  fact.  Both  French 
and  British  Governments  have  admitted  that  the  Great  Powers 
should  take  the  lead  because  the  Covenant  recognizes  them  as 
suidi.*'  It  can  VMNlily  be  sem,  therefore,  that  only  when  Mem- 
bers of  the  League,  particularly  the  Great  Powers^  continue  to 
give  their  ^egiance  to  this  high  conception  of  this  function  can 
the  Lei^e  of  Nations  fulfil  its  mission  to  mankind. 

So  far  as  the  working  of  the  League's  machinery  is  edtk- 
cerned,  little  criticism  seems  necessary.  The  work  accomplished 
by  the  League's  £coiioraic  Committee  in  the  various  fields  of 
commercial  policy,  especially  the  standardized  formula  c<m- 
cerning  the  most-favored-nation  clause  and  the  treaty  ground- 
yr&^  on  various  subjects,  shows  how  compet^t  it  has  be«&  in 
dealing  with  such  a  complicated  problem.  The  Committee  has 
been  9  real  source  of  international  legislation.  Many  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  draft  Articles  formulated  have  bean  adapted  incor- 
porated into  international  agreements.  Others,  though  not  actu- 
ally adopted,  have  guided  the  States  in  their  bilateral  or  collec- 
tive negotiations.  Its  preparatdry^  work  for  the.  international 
conferences  and  the  results  gained  by  that  alone  have  thoroughly 
justified  its  existence.  By  bringing  together  experts  of  various 
countries  specially  interested  in  a  giv«i  quefl^on  or  by  consul- 
tation with  the  Governments  concerned,  it  discovered  the  maxi- 
mum of  agreement  possible  for  a  unified  international  program. 
Without  such  a  foundation  to  deal  with  mamh  highly  complicated 
matters  as  commercial  policies  a  conference  is  hardly  conceivable. 

Ai^otbor  oottworthy  achieveKnent  of  the  League  whkh  must 
(Of.  ^e«r«  Sfiee.  SNnu  Ho. 
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not  be  overlooked  is  the  economic  research  undertaken  by  its 
technical  organs.  These  compile  and  publish  statistics  and  in- 
formation r^arding  every  phase  of  world  economic  activity. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  more  information  of  this  kind  is  required 
to  enable  nations  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic ills.  The  value  of  these  labors  cannot  easily  be  estimated. 
As  the  Russian  delegation  has  suggested,  any  estimate  of  the 
League  activity  as  a  whole  should  be  approached  from  the  angle 
of  the  quality  rather  than  the  mere  quantity.^ 

The  breakdown  of  the  international  economic  and  financial 
structure,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  does  not  mean  a 
defeat  forcing  tiie  wc»rld  to  retire  to  a  more  primitive  base  of 
economic  organization,  but  a  challenge  to  organize  world  eco- 
nomics on  a  more  staUe  basis.^^  This  opinion  suggests  the  fact 
that  despite  increased  economic  nationalism  since  1930,  the  ctm- 
dition  of  interdependence  which  brought  the  League  into  being 
has  not,  as  scnne  have  asserted,^^  heea  totally  igncnred  by  tbe 
nations.  Although  international  cooperation  suffered  didh^urt- 
ening  setbacks  in  the  time  of  economic  crisis,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  spirit  reflected  in  the  speeches  made  in  the  Assem- 
blies  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  countries.  The  need 
for  international  cooperation  has  been  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  rise  economic  natumalism.  Side  by  side 
with  the  increased  national  rivalries  may  be  foimd  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  development  of  international  economic  planning.  This 
trend  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  international  i^reemoits 
concluded  in  recent  years  for  a  number  of  industries.  There 
is  reascm,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation  will  be  enhanced  with  each  added  sign  of  eocnemic 
improvement. 

The  isolated  action  during  a  period  of  economic  crisis  is 
largely  due  to  lack  of  confidou^  in  intematiomd  solution.  Such 
a  faith  can  be  developed  only  after  years  of  experience.  For, 
unless  the  League  is  to  become  a  super-State,  as  many  observers 
would  suggest,  it  will  have  to  rely  ^tirely  i^on  the  "good  will 

*«See  LitvinofFs  statement.  Ihid.,  17th  Assembly,  1926,  Plenary  Meet- 
ings, p.  61  {Off.  Jour.,  Spec.  Supp.  No.  155). 

47  Cf.  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Recovery,  the  Second  Effort,  Ch-  IV. 
*^CL  &x  Ge<n8e  Paidi's  oi^asdioa»  loc  dL 
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and  determination  of  Governments  and  public  opinion  of  all 
eountries."^  Such  suggestions  as  Newfang's,  Keen's,  and  Streit's 
for  converting  the  League  into  a  federation  of  nations,^"  are  not 
coherent  with  the  official  opinion  in  League  circles.  The  general 
opinion  so  far  as  tike  League's  economic  activity  is  conoemed  is 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  League  Covenant.  It  was  not 
tiie  madiinery  that  had  broken  down,  but  it  was  the  failure  on 
the  part  ol  the  Governments  to  use  the  League  machinery  to  its 
fullest" 

In  conclusion,  whatever  the  efficacy  of  the  existing  League 
system  in  meeting  presoit  ecmiomic  difficulties,  those  difficulties 
in  their  international  aspect  must  be  met  by  international  means. 
The  world  has  witnessed  during  the  past  few  years  a  consider- 
ably increasing  tendency  towards  collective  planning  ol  nation's 
economic  life.  Adequate  national  planning  necessitates  a  mea- 
sure ol  r^ulation  on  an  international  scale. 

Attempts  strictly  limited  to  purely  economic  questions,  as 
the  past  experience  has  shown,  must  be  of  hmited  efficacy.  In 
order  to  obtain  greater  results  progress  should  be  made  concur- 
rently in  all  directions,  namely,  economic,  financial,  social,  and 
political.  It  may  be  advisable  that  the  preliminary  work  should 
be  participated  in  1^  political  as  wdl  as  hy  eeonoinic  or  technical 
representatives.^^ 

Last  but  most  important  of  all  is  the  question  of  universaUty. 
The  Economic  Consultative  Conuiittee  reported  in  1928  that  a 
survey  of  trade  over  a  period  of  years  shows  that  the  movement 
for  tl^  diminution  of  trade  barriers  cannot  gather  its  full  mo- 
mentum until  it  has  extended  from  Europe  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  World.^^  The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  is  particu- 
.  larly  «>fy«<^»tial  to  the  success  of  the  League's  activity  in  this 


Ten  Years  of  World  Cooperation  (League  of  Nations  publication) ,  p.  8. 

50  Cf.  Clarence  Streit,  "Reform  of  the  Covenant  is  not  Enough,"  in 
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respect. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  towards  the 
League  in  regard  to  eccmomic  cooperaticm  has  bem  d^nitely 
clear  during  the  past  few  years.  It  will  continue  to  show  effective 
interest  in  the  League's  effort  to  promote  world  economic  and 
financial  recovery  if  nothing  suggests  hostiHty  to  the  economic 
poUcies  of  this  country.  As  for  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments, evidence  of  enthusiasm  for  an  eccuunnic  rapprochement  is 
not  lacking.  A  number  of  other  countries,  namely,  Fanama, 
Roumania,  and  Australia,  have  also  shown  their  keen  interest  in 
the  ameliinration  of  intemati<mal  economic  relations.^^  If  the 
foregoing  consideraticms  are  ccnrrect,  it  is  not  illusory  to  belieye 
that  the  League's  future  effort  in  these  undertakings  will  be 
more  successful  and  full  of  promise. 


54  Ibid.,  18th  Assembly,  1937,  Plenary  Meetina*,  pp,  71,  75,  76-77  {Off, 
Jour.,  Spec.  Supp.  No.  169). 
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